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The bulk of this Newsletter is devoted to the description by Dr. Paul 
W. Lapp of the work accomplished at Arak al-Amir. If I venture to add 
a@ few words of introduction, it is first of all to congratulate Paul 
Lapp on the fascinating results of his work. Many things are still to 
be solved and I, for one, cannot help regretting that the evidence 
discovered in the last few days does not substantiate as clearly as 
before the theory of the Sasr as a Byzantine building. As a mediaeva- 
list I had been listening with glee to all the verbal reports which 
described the endless successions of Byzantine sherds and therefore 
the unreliability of ceramic evidence for dating ¢ buildings, since 
the construction itself could not possibly be Byzantine. Evidence for 
an earlier dating has now been discovered, as you will be reading a 
little later on. My second reason for writing these words of intro- 
duction is then to emphasize the importance of Arak al-Amir not so 
much from an archaeological point of view as from the point of view of 
the history of art. We seem to be dealing with a construction which, 
whatever its function may have been, shows influences from several 
different artistic cultures and, therefore, should be of prime import- 
ance to elucidate as one of the major monuments of a little known 
period. In order to do justice to it, it should be necessary to un- 
cover as much of it as possible, which is only feasible if one suc- 
ceeds in moving some of the large stones which block at least two of 
its sides. This in turn can only be done at great expense, whereas 
the purely archaeological side of the site will, I am sure, be accom- 
plished quite definitively in one or two more seasons. I feel, there- 
fore,that whatever support may be given to the work taken up by Dre 
Lapp and the ASOR in solving the architectural and art historical 
problems of the building would make a major contribution to the hist- 
ory of a still partly obscmre period of Near Eastern history and art. 


ARAQ EL-EMIR SOUNDING, 10 APRIL TO 5 MAY 1961 


As we jacked and pushed the School car out of the mud twice on 6 May 
bringing our gear back from the spring sounding at Araq el-Emir, we 
were quite thankful that our four-week sounding fell precisely in the 
gap between the last two rain-storms of the season. There was much 
else to be thankful for. Thanks to the cooperation of the workmen 
with our hard-working staff, we were able to accomplish our major 
sounding goals. Excavation to bedrock in the two squares in the vil- 
lage of Araq has given us a picture of its occupational history, and 
the soundings at the Qasr have penetrated beneath its foundations to 
sterile clay. Space forbids mention of the many smaller pleasures, 
the excellent meals, the refreshing swimming hole in the Wadi Sir, and 
the cool evenings that revived us after the hot day's work. 


Yet, it must be quickly added that our expectations regarding findings 
were almost entirely unfulfilled. We found no Persian or Early Hel- 
lenistic stratification. In fact, except for a couple of coins and a 
few sherds, we found no remains from these periods. The foundation 
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trench in which we hoped to find evidence for dating the Qasr did not 
appear. At the south and north ends of the Qasr Byzantine sherds were 
appearing against the Sasr foundations to a depth of more than a 
meter. Immediately below the Byzantine stratum in the south was a 
stratum containing Early Bronze sherds mixed with a few Hellenistic 
sherds that are difficult to date precisely. Accordingly, our goal 


of dating the construction of the Qasr rather precisely was not + 
achieved, 


But we are ahead of our story and should first mention the members of 
our staff. Field Supervisor at the Qasr was Professor A. von Rohr 
Sauer of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis assisted by Professor Norman 
W. Paullin of Eastern Baptist Seminary in Philadelphia and American 
Chaplain John D. Zimmerman of St. George's Cathedral in Jerusalem 
(two weeks each) and by Mr. Alfred J. Hoerth, student from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (one week). Fellows James Zink and Herbert Huff- 
mon were Supervisors at Araq, but Herb was left in charge when Jim 
came down with hepatitis after two weeks of work. Herb was assisted 
during the last week by Professor Dean G. McKee of Biblical Seminary 
in New York, one of the School's Honorary Lecturers. The representa- 
tive of the Department of Antiauities, Ahmed Abdullah Hassan (Abu 
Salah) also assisted in field supervision. Mrs. Herbert Huffmon was 
in charge of object registration assisted for a few days by Mrs. 
James Zink, James Sauer was in charge of pottery recording. Mr. G. 
R. H. Wright is preparing to do the surveying. The assistant cook at 
the School, Muhammed, served as cook and Mustafa Taufigq of Balatah as 
foreman. The undersigned served as photographer and business manager 
in addition to working as archaeological director, Special thanks 
should also go to Mrs. Oleg Grabar for keeping the books; to Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon, Miss Diana Kirkbride, Pére R. de Vaux, Pere J. 
Rousée, Frenciscan Fathers Bagatti, Saller, and Virghlio, and es- 
pecially our own Director Oleg Grabar for their visits and helpful 
suggestions; and to Dr. Awni Dajani, Director of Antiquities in Jor- 
dan, and members of his Department, for their helpful cooperation. 


The excavation of the two aquares at the village of Araq el-Emir re- 
vealed the following history. The earliest occupation for which ev- 
idence was found was the Iron I period. ‘hile exposing bedrock at 
the bottom of a rather shallow channel on the last day of the sound- 
ing, the mouth of what appears to be a cistern was uncovered. In the 
channel and at the mouth of the cistern were Iron I sherds, including 
unmistakable collared-rim store jar and cooking pot rims. Sherds of 
the same horizon appeared at the bottom of the second Araq square 
also near bedrock. All the stones used in constructions of this 
phase were small and irregular and rarely preserved to more than 60 
cme above bedrock. In one square portions of a courtyard with the 
channel and an oven were exposed, but in the other the area uncover- 
ed was too small to determine the character of the Iron I walls. 


This Iron I town, lying between Heshbon and Betonim is certainly a 
more likely site than any yet suggested for the identification of 
Ramath-mizpeh (Josh. 13:26). Glueck, following De Vaux, had suggested 
Khirbet Jel ad, north of Khirbet Batneh (Explorations IV, p. 101). 
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De Vaux objects that Araq is hardly a ramah, but it is a majestic site 
with its commanding view of the Wadi Sir, certainly more so than 

Ramet el-Khalil. In any case, the sherds, belonging entirely to the 
eleventh century B.C., suggest a history that would be expected of a 
clty of Gad which was not able to withstand the pressures of its hos- 
tile neighbors after the eleventh century B.C. 


Except for two coins (of Ptolemy II and Antiochus III) evidence 

Points to a complete gap in occupation from the eleventh to the late 
first century B.C. Substantial east-west walls, differing in orient- 
ation from the Iron I walls, belong to this period. In one square the 
wall was dug into the Iron I courtyard, and here, only in a limited 
area, was a plaster floor belonging with this phase preserved. Under 
it were sherds from the time of Herod the Great. Elsewhere the occu- 


pation level of this phase seems to have been disturbed by later 
phases of Roman occupation. 


In the next phase of occupation the Herodian walls were utilized and 
north-south walls were added. A thin, gray occupation layer of this 
phase was preserved over a much larger area. In a small area several 
floors belonging to this phase were discovered. Corresponding with 
this layer were two doorways, an oven, and a mortar, One of the door- 
ways showed three stages of blocking. From the evidence of the latest 
sherds immediately below the floors and the earliest sherds immediate- 
ly above the floors, this phase should be dated to the late first and 
early second century A.D. Coupling the fact that there were at least 
three separate stages in this phase of occupation with the principle 
that the sherds usually represent the latest stage of the phase, it 
can be postulated that this phase of occupation extended through most 
of the first century A.D. and into the early years of the second. The 
presence of a few sherds of the early first century A.D. also points 


in this direction. Unfortunately, no absolute terminus ante quem can 
yet be suggested. 





The third Roman phase consisted of a reuse of the walls of the pre- 
vious phase with the addition of a few smaller cross-walls at approx- 
imately the present surface of the tell. This is attested by the 
presence of a door socket and an oven in situ just a few centimeters 
under the surface and by the unusual homogeneity of the surface 
sherds. Below the irregular surface to a depth of about 85 cm. was a 
fill for this occupation phase containing sherds seemingly of the same 
horizon as the surface. This ceramic group could be easily distin- 
guished from that of the previous Roman phase but was definitely more 
closely related to it typologically than to the fourth century Byzan- 
tine group from the Qasr. On typological grounds, then, it should be 
assigned a date of about A.D. 200. Except for an Early Byzantine pit 
in one square and a similar Byzantine disturbance in the other, this 
north-west portion of the tell does not seem to have been occupied 
again until modern times. 


The results of our digging in these two squares at the north-west cor- 
ner of ancient Araq point up the importance of further excavation in 
this area. Such excavation should result in a tracing of the develop- 
ment of the town's defenses and domestic structures through its vari- 
ouy periods, possibly including the plan of a more monumental struct- 
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ure of the Herodian period, More important, it offers ex@ellent prom- 
ise of helping to describe the precise Palestinian ceramic development 


4 thé late first and second centuries A.D., which is at present unde- 
ned. 


At the Qasr the predominance of Byzantine remains continued, and their 
nature and extent are somewhat clearer than they were after the first 
two weeks of the sounding. We were able to penetrate beneath the 
Byzantine disturbances both inside and outside the Masr. At the 
north-east corner, outside the Qasr, the bottom of the three rough 
foundation courses was discovered nearly three meters below the bottom 
of the first course of dressed megaliths. Byzantine sherds persisted 
to well over a meter below the first course, and a completely sterile 
fill was encountered in the lower portion of the fill against the 
foundation and in the half meter excavated beneath it. In the south- 
east corner excavation was carried down to over six and a half meters 
below the surface and four and a half meters below the highest rough 
foundation course. Here it was considered unsafe to undercut the 

balk along the line of the east Qasr wall in an attempt to expose 
stone foundations which were presumably of a character similar to 
those of the north-east corner, but here the section against the Qasr 
wall clearly showed the absence of a foundation trench. Instead, we 
found nearly horizontal lines of fill against the foundation courses 
that contained Byzantine pottery, again over a meter below the top of 
the foundation. Immediately below this the fill contained predomin- 
antly EB I sherds, with an admisture of later sherds that I would date 
certainly not earlier than the second century B.C., and possibl 


¥ not 
earlier than the first. 


Except for the specific description of the building by Josephus 
(Antiq. XII, 229ff.), one would have been tempted to call the building 
Byzantine before getting below the Byzantine disturbance of the found- 
ation. In fact, if Byzantine sherds had continued appearing one might 
have been tempted to form a new school for the critical analysis of 
Josephus. Fortunately, this did not happen, but some interpretation 
of the Byzantine operations was demanded. Pere Rousée suggested that 
the moat around the buildi mentioned by Josephus was not the vast 
depression around the dons Toubehant by the retaining walls to the 
east, south, and west of the Oasr) but a smaller installation immedi- 
ately surrounding the building. In this case the Byzantines could 
have robbed the stones lining this moat and filled the cavity with 
fill containing some of their own Byzantine sherds. A difficulty with 
this theiry was that Josephus' “wide and deep" moat seems more natur- 
ally to refer to the obvious vast depression around the Qasr, doubtful 
as one might be about its holding water continuously. In any case, 
the theory had to be abandoned when an identical Byzantine disturbance 
wes discovered inside the building (see below). The only explanation 
o: tering a degree of satisfaction seems to be that the Byzantines 
ronbded the original pavement both inside and outside the Qasr, import- 
ing a fill upon which they founded their less pretentious floors. 


The sub-Byzantine fill is probably to be considered fill imported for 
the foundations of the monumental Qasr and their subséquent landscap- 
ing. The stratigraphy and the pressnce of EB sherds only in the south 
suggest this. Accordingly, the Hellenistic sherds can only provide a 
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terminus post quem for the dating of the building, unless they belong 


to the same horizon as those removed directly from the Qasr founda- 
tions. 





To the two squares running east from the west wall of the Oasr was 
added a third square west of the west Qasr wall. A few centimeters 
below the surface this square was blocked by two of the third-course 
megaliths fallen from the west Qasr wall--perfectly preserved with 


pegs sockets, (Equipment is being secured to move these in the 
fall, 


The evidence from the two squares inside the Qasr was most helpful in 
confirming and elucidating the results of the soundings outside. The 
foundations of the Qasr west wall were uncovered together with the 
first course of megaliths which had fallen directly westward from the 
foundation. From the top of the top foundation course a plaster 
floor extended eastward. From the top of the second foundation 
course, about 50 cm. lower, a second plaster floor extended eastward 
and ran directly against the main north-south Byzantine wall (But- 
ler's Arab wall along the line of the western porch partition walls). 
This stratification showed clearly that there had been Byzantine dis- 
turbance below the foundations inside as well as outside the Qasr. 
This was confirmed by the presence of Byzantine sherds under the sec- 
ond floor. (These correspond beautifully to the two Byzantine occu- 
pation layers extending from the top of the first and second founda- 
tion courses outside the Qasr east wall in both squares, the upper 
one containing a well-preserved oven mentioned in a previous News- 
letter, ) Corresponding to the lower Byzantine floor inside the Oasr 
was the base of a blocked doorway in the Byzantine wall 4.10 m. from 
its preserved top near the surface. Inside this wall excavation pro- 
ceeded below the post-quake floor through well over two meters of 
nearly sterile fill to floors corresponding to the two Byzantine 
phases found elsewhere. 


In the fill beneath the Byzantine disturbance EB I sherds appeared 
as in the south square outside the east Qasr wall. Mixed with these 
were a few sherds that seemed to belong to the first century BeC. 
Somewhat in desperation, we removed a small section of the foundation 
itself, and here we recovered a few precious sherds that again point- 
ed to the first century B.C. 


Accordingly, the occupational history of the Qasr area is somewhat as 
follows. There was some Early Bronze I settlement in the vicinity, 
followed by a gap until the Early Roman period. The Qasr was con- 
sivucted in the first century B.C. and may have been used for some 
tine in the Early Roman period. Occupation was resumed in the fourth 
century A.D. with the Qasr substantially in its original condition. 
Tha pavement inside and outside the Qasr was robbed and a fill sub- 
stituted at the beginning of this occupation and its stones used in 
the Byzantine walls found inside and out side the Qasr. A second 
phase of this apparently domestic occupation was disturbed by an 
earthquake in A.D. 365 which toppled most of the Qasr. Toward the 
end of the fourth century the Byzantines rebuilt their structures in- 
side the Qasr, raising them by means of a massive 2+ meter fill 
(which contained a coin of Theodosius I of about A.D. 394). From 
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this level they were able to cover the fallen stones of the Qasr west 
wall with a sloping fill to the west (and probably also to the east). 
Since the debris in one of these later rooms contained a coin of Zeno, 
this occupation may have continued through the fifth century A.D. 


The first century B.C. date mentioned for the construction of the 

Qasr is certainly in conflict with the third century B.C. date accep-= 
ted by most scholars, and, to be sure, the evidence from the sounding 
is not sufficient to refute the earlier date (suggested on the basis 
of somewhat scanty comparative architectural evidence). The later 
date is suggested not merely on the basis of the few sherds discovered 
under Byzantine disturbance and in the Qasr foundations, but also be- 
cause of a complete lack of evidence for occupation at Aragq before the 
first century B.C., when architectural fragments similar to those from 
the Qasr are extant there. In addition, exploration of the Square 
Building north of the Qasr, which has close apchitectural affinities 
with the Qasr, indicates that it was not in use before the first cent- 
ury B.C. (and, since it does not seem to have been disturbed by Byzan- 
tines, should provide most helpful evidence for dating the Qasr). The 
massive building operations at the Qasr presuppose a strong govern- 
mental administration, such as the Romans brought to Palestine in the 
first century B.C. Proponents of an earlier date might point to a 
strong administration also in the days of Ptolemy II, but of occupa- 
tsc2. in the vicinity of Araq in the third century B.C. we have yet to 
fi.d substantial evidence, 


Gur spring sounding has shown whet is in store for us when we begin 
cur fall excavation about 4 September, and it has pointed up the in- 


pevtanes of this undertaking. We thank all friends of ASOR who have 
heiped make possible our work at Araq eli-Emir. 


Paul W. Lapp 


Annual Professor 





